VIII
MARK TWAIN

OF THE MAJOR American novelists Mark Twain, who hardly
thought of himself as a novelist at all, derived least from any
literary, or at any rate from any bookish, tradition. Hawthorne
had the example of Irving, and Cooper had that of Scott,
when they began to write; Howells and Henry James instinct-
ively fell into step with classics. Mark Twain came up into
literature from the popular ranks, trained in the school of
newspaper fun-making and humorous lecturing, only gradu-
ally instructed in the more orthodox arts of the literary pro-
fession. He seems, however, less indebted to predecessors than
he actually was, for the reason that his provenience has faded
out with the passage of time and the increase of his particular
fame. Yet he had predecessors and a provenience. As a printer
he learned the mechanical technique of his trade of letters;
as a jocose writer for the newspapers of the Middle West and
the Far West at a period when a well established mode of
exaggeration and burlesque and caricature and dialect pre-
vailed there, he adapted himself to a definite convention; as
a raconteur he not only tried his methods on the most diverse
auditors but consciously studied those of Artemus Ward, then
the American master of the craft; Bret Harte, according to
Mark Twain, "trimmed and trained and schooled me"; and
thereafter, when the Wild Humorist of the Pacific Slope, as it
did not at first seem violent to call him, came into contact
with professed men of letters, especially Howells, he had
already a mastership of his own.

To be a humorist in the United States of the sixties and
seventies was to belong to an understood and accepted class,